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BYPRODUCT  FEEDS:  SUPPLIES  AVAILABLE  FOR 
LIVESTOCK  FEEDING,  UNITED  STATES,  1926-45 


TONS 
(  MILLIONS) 

18 


16 


14 


12 


10 


O 

POUNDS 
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J  L 


J  L 


Animal  protein  feeds 
_J  I  I  I  I  I  L 


1^  1^  ~T~ 

TOTAL  SUPPLY  PER  ANIMAL  UNIT* 


J  L 


1926  1929 


1932  1935  1938  1941 

FEEDING  YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER 

*  GRAIN-CONSUMING  ANIMAL  UNITS  JANUARY  1  OF  FOLLOWING  YEAR,  EXCLUDING  HORSES  AND  MULES 
A  i9-<5-«6  TENTATIVELY  ESTIMATED 


1944  1947 
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The  total  supply  of  byproduct  feeds  for  livestock  during  the  1945-46  feeding  sea- 
son is  indicated  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  in  1944-45,  when  it  was  the  largest  on  record. 
Most  of  the  decrease  from  1944-45  is  in  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  i n  d i st i 1 1 ers '  dried 
grains.  Mill  feed  output  is  expected  to  be  about  as  large  as  the  record  production  last 
season.  Production  of  oi lmeal  other  than  cottonseed  meal  may  be  slightly  larger  in  total 
than  in  1944-45. 
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Table  1.-  Statistical  Summary 
FBI CIS 


Item 


Unit 


19^3 


Oct. 


Hot. 


iq44 


Oct. 


Hot. 


1^5 


Oct. 


Hot. 1/ 


Grains  and  Hay 
Cora.  Ho.  3  Tel low,  Chicago   

Price  receiTed  by  farmers,  0.  S  

Oats.  Ho.  3  White,  Chicago   

Ho.  3  White,  Minneapolis   

Price  receiTed  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Barley.  Ho.  3i  Minneapolis   

Price  receiTed  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Grain  sorghums,  price  receiTed  by  farmers,  U.  S. 

Wheat,  Ho.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City   

Bye .  Ho.  2,  Minneapolis   


Bushel 


slOO  pounds 
:  Bushel 


Cents 

106.5 
107.0 

81.3 
76.9 
74.4 

117.9 
103.0 
2W.0 

152.3 
108. 5 


Cents 

106.5 
105.0 
82.7 
77.7 
75.2 
116.1 
103.0 
199.0 
156.4 
111.0 


Cents 

114.2 
113.0 

67.6 

62 

65., 

11^.7 
95 
155 
161 
114. g 


Cents 

109.3 
106.0 
66.1 
64.7 
66.2 
116.3 
96.0 
143.0 
159.1 
113.1 


Hay.  Ho.  1  Alfalfa,  Kansas  City  .. 
Price  receiTed  by  farmers,  U.  S. 


Ton 


Byproduct  Feeds  (bagged) 

Standard  bran.  Minneapolis  : 

Chicago   : 

Buffalo   : 

Standard  middlings.  Minneapolis   : 

Chicago   : 

Buffalo   : 

Cottonseed  meal.  4l  pet.  protein,  Memphis   : 

Linseed  meal .  32  pet.  protein,  Minneapolis   : 

30  pet.  protein,  San  Francisco  : 

Soybean  meal .  4l  pet.  protein,  Chicago   : 

Peanut  meal.    45  pet.  protein,  S.E.  milling  points 

White  hominy  feed.  Chicago   : 

Gluten  feed.  23  pet.  protein,  Chicago   t 

Tankage .  digester.  60  pet.  protein,  Chicago  -J/  : 

Meat  scraps.  Chicago  }J   : 

Fish  meal .  San  Francisco   : 

Alfalfa  meal.  Ho.  1  fine,  Kansas  City   : 

Mixed  dairy  feed.  16  pet.  protein,  price  paid  : 

by  farmers,  U.  S  :100  pounds 

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  ■ 


Dollars    Dollars    Dollars  Dollars 


31.00 
13.70 


37.75 
39.80 
M.55 
37.75 
39.80 

M.55 
48.50 
2/45.50 
47.00 
51.90 
53.00 
47.00 
3^.75 
74.55 
73.50 
79.50 
39.35 

2.84 
3.^5 


33.50 
14.50 


37.75 
39.80 

M.55 
37.75 
39.80 
M.55 
48.50 
2/45.50 
47.00 
51.90 
53-00 
47.00 
41.50 
74.55 
73.50 
79.50 
39-60 

2.87 
3.50 


30.50 
15.20 


37.75 
39-80 

M.55 
37.75 
39.80 
M.55 
48.50 
^5.50 
47.00 
52.00 
53.00 
48.50 
41.30 
7^.55 
73.50 
79.50 
44.80 

2.92 
3.57 


30.50 
15.60 


37.75 
39.80 

M.55 
37.75 
39-80 
M.55 
48.50 
45.50 
47.00 
52.00 
53.00 
48.50 
41.30 
74.55 
71.00 
79.50 
44.90 

2.90 
3-55 


Cents 

118. 3 
113.0 
68.4 
63.8 
62. 8 
127.1 
101.0 
207.0 
168.3 

164.3 
Dollars 


26.38 
14.30 


37.75 
39.80 

M.55 
37.75 
39-80 
M.55 
48.75 
45.50 
47.25 
52.00 
53-00 
49.00 
41.25 
74.55 
73.50 
79.50 
44.70 

2.94 
3*65 


Cents 

118.0 

73.0 
70.4 

129.4 


169. 3 
179.3 

Dollars 
29.00 


37.75 
39-80 

M.55 
37.75 
39-80 
41.55 

48.75 
45.50 
47.25 
52.00 
53.00 
49.00 
41.25 
7H.55 
73.50 
79.50 
44.70 


IEDU  HUMBERS  OF  PRICES 


Feed  grains,  U.  S  :  1910-14=100 

Ten  principal  high-protein  feeds,  terminal  markets.. :1935-39=100 

Four  oilseed  meals   :  1 

Tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal  :  " 

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and  : 

distillers'  dried  grains  :  " 


Percent    Percent    Percent    Percent    Percent  Percent 


4/166 
4/] 


171 

169 

172 

165 

171 

163 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

164 

166 

l4o 

168 

168 

168 

166 

4/166 

5/166 
4/166 


LIVESTOCK-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  57 


Hog- corn,  Chicago   

Hog-corn,  D.  S.  farm  prices 
Beef  steer-corn,  Chicago  ... 
Butterfat-feed,  0.  S.  8/  ... 

Milk-feed,  U.  S.  8/   

Egg-feed,  U.  S  


Bushel 

13.7 

12.8 

12.7 

12.9 

11 

13.1 

12.3 

12.2 

12.7 

■ 

14.4 

14.2 

14.0 

14.4 

Found 

24.6 

24.4 

26.0 

26.4 

11 

i.*3 

l.*5 

1.50 

■ 

15.9 

16.5 

13.U 

15.3 

6/12.5  6/1/12.5 

12.5 


29.1 
1.46 
14.4 


2/14. 


Prices  compiled  from  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Reyiew, 
and  reports  of  the  Grain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
1/    Grain  and  hay  prices,  aTerage  for  week  ended  Hoyember  10,  byproduct  feed  prices  as  of  HoTember  13.  2/  3**  percent 
protein.    3_/    Processors'  price  at  Chicago  plus  allowance  for  bags.    4/    As  of  HoTember  13.    5/    Units  of  corn  or 
other  concentrate  ration  equal  in  Talue  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef-steer,  pounds  of  butterfat  or  milk,  or  dozen 
eggs.    6/    Based  on  weighted  aTerage  price  of  actual  reported  sales.    Ratio  based  on  OPA  base  price  at  Chicago 
for  Ho.  3  Yellow  corn  of  15-5  percent  moisture    would  be  12.8  for  both  October  and  HoTember.    Jj    ^or  week  ended 
HoTember  10.    8/  Includes  dairy  production  payments  which  began  October  1,  19^3- 
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Total  supplies  of  feed  concentrates  for  the  I9U5-U6  season,  including 
feed  grains,  "byproduct  feeds,  and  wheat  and  rye  for  feed,  are  indicated,  pn 
the  "basis  of  November  1  indications,  at  about  159  million  tons,     This  would 
"be  a*bout  1  million  tons  less  than  indicated  a  month  earlier  and  3  million  tons 
less  than  the  I9UU-U5  supply.     Feed  grain  supplies  are  larger  in  total  than 
a  year  earlier.    Most  of  the  increase  is  in  oats.    Wheat  feeding,  however,  will 
be  on  a  much  smaller  scale  in  the  19^5-^6  feeding  season  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  smaller  quantities  of  oats  and  "barley  will  "be  imported.     These  factors 
will  offset  the  larger  domestic  supply  of  feed  grains,  and  carry-overs  of 
corn  and    "barley  probably  will  be  smaller  at  the  end  of  the  19^5-^6  season. 
The  total  supply  of  "byproduct  feeds  for  the  19^5-^6  feeding  season  is,  likely 
to  "be  smaller  thaa  the  record  large  19^^-U5  slJPPly«     Considerably  less  cotton- 
seed cake  and  meal  and  distillers'  dried  grains  will  "be  produced  this  season 
than  last.  <       •  .....  ,  .,..-.?  .  '..,'*.•. 

Demand  for  feed  grain  and  "byproduct  feeds  will  continue  strong,  at  •• 
least  through  this  coming  winter  arid  early  spring.    The  market  supply  of  most 
feed  concentrates  has  "been  considerably  short  of  demand  at  ceiling  prices,  and 


this  situation  is  likely  to  rcohtinue  for  the.  n^-several  months.    Market  sup- 
plies of  corn  will  increase  during  the  next  month  or  two  from  the  relatively 
low  levels  recorded  so~far  in  the  current  crop  year.-  -  However,  the  quantities 
marketed  prqhably :will  be  small  relative  to  the  commercial  demand.     Total  corn 
marketings  during  the  l^k^-kG  season . will  he  considerably  smaller  than  the 
record  marketings  during  19^5,  reflecting' a"  smaller  supply  than  last  season 
and  a  larger- than-usual  proportion  of  unmerchantable  corn  in  the  supply. 

Disappearance  of  feed  grains,  particularly  corn  and  oats,  is  expected 
to  be  heavy  during  the  next  few  months.    A  larger-than-usual  proportion  of  the 
corn  crop  is  in  silage  and  corn  that  will  be  hogged  or  grazed  off.     Also,  a  , 
considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  soft  or  of  high  moisture  content,  and  will 
need  to  be  fed  this  winter  to  avoid  spoilage.     Disappearance  of  oats  will  be 
heavy,  because  of  the  large  supply  on  hand  and  the  relatively  short  market 
supply  of  other  grain  for  feed. 

Favorable  livestock  product-feed  price  ratios  are  in  'prospect  for  live- 
stock producers  for  much  of  I9U6.     Poultrymen,  however,  are  likely  to-  have 
considerably  less  favorable  egg-feed  price  ratios  in  1^6  than  in  19^5-  ' 

Production  of  byproduct  feeds  during  the  l^k-l^  feeding  season  was 
'about  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  was  the  largest  on  record. 
Production  of  grain  byproduct  feeds,  oilseed  cakes  and  meals,  and  alfalfa 
meal  during  the  I9UI4-U5  'season  totaled  about  15  million  tons,  compared  with 
'll+.2  million  during  l^-^,  and  with  the  5-year  (193&-U2)  average  of  10. 9 
million  tons.     Production  of  those  feeds  in  I9U5-U6  may  total  about  lk.  5  mil- 
lion tons,  on  the  basis  of  November  1  indications. 

v"  —  November  ' 23,  19^5 
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fable     2. -Feed  "balance,  livestock  production,  and  feed  per  unit  of  livestock, 
United  States,  year  beginning  October,.  1938-^5 


item  '    ;^g;g|;  19^2  ;  19^3  ;i9^  i/.:i9^  1/ 


: Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 

;  tons  tons        tons  tons  tons 

Supply  : 

Stocks  beginning  of  crop  year  2/   :  20.1  1S.S.        16.7  10.7  lU.2 

Product  ion 

Corn  :  75-0  87.7         8*4. 9  90. U  86.1 

Oats  :  18*6  21.6         18.2  18.7  25.3 

Barley  :    7*9  10-3           7-8  6.8         6.7  • 

Sorghum  grains  :■    2.U  _     3.0            2,9  5-1   J.O  


ToTal"feed  grains  produced  >:103.9    122.6  11^.8      121.0  l2d-ri~ 

Other  grains  fed  3/   —  !    6.7      15-0         lb.l        10. 9  ^.5 

Byproduct  feeds  for  feed  ^  :  l6.3      18.6    ,  18.9        19.6   19.1. 


Total  supply  of  concentrates   :lU7.0  175.0        165.5  l62.2  158.9 

Ut  ili  zat ion  : 

Domestic  feed  grains  fed  :  92.2  111.8        105.8  102.6 

Domestic  whisat  and  rye  fed.  .  !     6.0  12.1           9*7  7»8 

Other  grain  fed  :      .7  2.9           6.U  2.5 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal   .*-.*    kS  6.0           6.2  6.1 

Animal  proteinfeeds   :     3.0  3.O           2.9  2.7 

Other  byproduct  feeds   v."  :     8.9        9.6   9.8  10-7  

Total  concentrates  fed  -..:115.2    1U5.U  lUo.8      132.14  132.0  

Feed 'grains  for  seed,  human  food,  1 

:jindustry,  and  export   :  11.7      1^-1  12.6        1U.7   lU_.Q  

Total  utilization  :  126.9    158.5  15 3. U      ikl.l  1^6.0  

Total  utilization  "adjusted  to  crop-  2 

year  basis   '....:12b. 5    158.3  15^.8  lUg.O 


Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  2/   :  20.5  l6.  7  10.7        lU.2   1^.0 

Number  of  grain-consuming  animal  : 

■units  January  1  following  (millions)  ...ilkO.J,  159-6        171.1  1U7.O  1U7.O 
•Supply  of  all  concentrates  per  animal  : 

unit  (tons)  :    1.05  1.10           .97  1.10  1.08 

Utilization  of  all  concentrates  for  feed  : 

per  animal  unit  January  1  following  (ton) :  .82  .91  .82  .90  .90 
Livestock  production,  October-September,  : 

in  terms  of  production  units( million)^/  :l6k.O  189.5        190.^4  I7U.9  5/173.0 
Utilization  of  all  concentrates  for  : 

feed  per  production  unit  (ton)   :       .  7Q  .77           .7^4'  .76  "  .76 


1/  Preliminary.     Subject  to  change  as  additional  data  become  available.- 

2/  Farm,  terminal  market,  and  G-overnment-owned  stocks  of  corn  October  1,  oats 

July  1,  and  barley,  June  1;  stocks  of  sorghum  grains  not  reported. 

W  Imported  grain  and  domestic  wheat  and  rye... 

5/  An  animal  production  unit  is  equal  to  U r 237  pounds  of  milk,  31^  rounds  of  hogs, 
live  weight,  853  pounds  of  cattle  and  calves,  live  weight;  185  dozen  eggs,  70 
chickens  produced,  20  turkeys  produced,  ll6  broilers  produced,  "^7  sheep  and  lambs 
on  farms  January  1,  or  0.70  horse  or  mule  on  farms  January  1. 

5_/  Assumed  livestock  production  on  the  basis  of  indicated  supply  and  utilization 
of  feed. 

I 
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5ACKC-P.0UITD      Feed  grain  supplies.- for  "'the'  IS'UU-^-gesson  -were-     ■  ■•   

", ; ."     •   relatively-- larga;.p-er  .animal -unit.     Total  carry-over  of  corn, 

oats,  arid  "barley  was''  increased  ah  out  3-5  nllll"i5n  tons  -to  1^.-2  ■  -- 
million -hy  -  the'  end.. "of  ..the  season* 

'  Demand  for  feed  concent  rat  es_  continued  exceptionally 
strong  during  the  past  summer.  In  most  years,  when  pasture 
and  forage  feeds  are  abundant ,  demand  eases  c  on  side  ra"bly. 

-  *-      Disappearance  of  corn,  bat  sy. r'and  ."barley;  .during  the*  tTuTy-   - 

September  quarter  was  at  nea,r-rsQQ.rd  .levels,,  despite  "aVun-  *«**-«••• 
'  ."  "•:  :•-  --  dant^-green-- .feed^in...  almost  all  jseqtipns  of  the  country."  *  "He-  *';<•.- 
:;-       ••  •  f  lee?t  ing  -  very. -heavy  feeding  .are'  -reqqrd  ,  weight  s  ..to  .which  "hogs 
havd  "been  marketed  during  19^5,  <a  record  rate  of  eggs  pur-  . 
:*       cha-s-ed-fp6.r~-layar^....jl;h.e„.  record  '-hesvy  'bbncentrate  feeding  per 
* — '-  milk -.-bow,.,  and  the...  large  marketings  '  bf  'highly  finished^  cattle. 

Market  sup-plies  of  feed  grains  and  "byproduct  feeds  -were,  larger  .. 
than  usual  in  the  19^-^5  season, ,  "but  demand  for  feedyfood, 
and' industrial  use  was  far  great er  than'  availahleV  supplies. 

Feed  Concentrate  Supplies  for  IQU5-I16  :  .  _  _  '  '  •  .  t  ,  •  * 

Slight ly  Smaller  Than  Year  Earlier  : 

-'•*-      Thei. total, .'"supply  of  feed  concentrates  for  the'  'V^4^H€  ^feeding  season, 
including  feed  grains,  "byproduct  feeds,  and  wheat  and  rye,  for  feed, '""based 
•Q?f  vHpvember  .1  indications /.will  amount  to  nearly  159  millip)!^  tons  "^compared  • 
w-rtn- .-slightly  mors /than  1_6'2 'million  in  'Total 'supplies  of  feed'- -co n-  • 

centrales  for  the  l^h^-hS  season  are  expected  to  he  'slightly  smaller  than  was 
indicated, -.a.  month. ago.  _  Feed  grain  production  during  19^5 »  "based  on  "ftovember  1 
indications,  is  ..nearly  the  same,  in  t  otal,  as  indicated  "on  'Octdher  1;  a  decrease 
of -h  million  "bushels  in  indicated' production  of  corn  on  November  1  compared" 
with  a  month  earlier  was  partly  offset  by  an  indicated  increase  of  nearly' 2 
million  "bushels  in  the  crop  of  sorghum  grains.     Supplies  of  byproduct  feede 
for  the  1945-4(>  season  are.  estimated  to  total  I9.I  million  tons  compared  with 
19*6  million  tons  a  year  earlier.     Cotton  and  sbyteah 'production' were ' indicated 
to  "be  smaller  on  November;  1  than,  a  month  earlier,  therehy  reducing  prospects 
for  production  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  soybean  cake  and  meal  during 

1945U6.   '  -    ■ ,  ,      .  .  ' .  ;. 

Total  livestock  output  ija.~ ^19^f55-.4&  is  not  likely  to  "be  as  large 'as  a 
year  .earlier..   .Assuming  a  rate  of  feeuing  per*  iunit; pf  livestock  output"  in  " 
1945-U6  .'simil;8:r-  to  *£he  high  19^4--^5  'rate,  .'and  with^.-slightly  -smaller  live-stuck 
output  ,t  carryj-o,ver...pf  feed  grain  .in  I9U.6.  prphahly  .would  he  hot  greatly  diff  er- 
ent   from  19^5*  '••■^--prospective  ■  increase  in  the  oats  ca'rry-over  next' year  pro-b- 
a-hly  would  not  offset  reduced  carry-overs  -of  corn  and  "barley.     A  total 'supply' 
of  feed  concentrates  of  -ah  out  159  -million  tons  could  support  a  total  •utput  of 
livestock  in. 'l^Uf+ifg ,  equal  to  the  _  I94U-U5  output ,  "but  in.  so  doing  the.  total- 
carry-overs'  of  corn,,  oats,  <  and.:harley  prphahly  would  he  reduced  corfsiderably. 
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FEED  GRAIN  SUPPLIES:  TOTAL  AND  PER  ANIMAL  UNIT, 

UNITED  STATES,  19  26-45 


TONS 
(  MI.LL10NS  ) 
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Carry-in  of  corn, 
oats,  and  barley 


Production,  four 
feed  grains 


0 


1 

pe 

notal  supply 
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I  X 

1      1  i 

1  f 

1  1 

1  ir 

■  1  l 

1  1 

'III 

1926-27     1929-30;  1932-33     1935~36     1938-39     1941-42      1944-45  1947-48 

*  TOTAL  SUPPLY  OF  CORK  OATS.  BARLEY.  AND  SORGHUM  GRAIN  (INCLUDING  IMPORTS  )  FOR  THEIR  RESPECTIVE 
CROP  YEARS,  PLUS  QUANTITIES  OF  WHEAT  AND  RYE  FED.  SEASON  BEGINNING  OCTOBER. 
DATA  FOR  1944  ARE  PRELIMINARY;  1945  NOVEMBER  1  INDICATIONS 
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Total  carry-over  stocks  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley  were  about  3.5  million  tons 
larger  at  the  end  of  the  1941-45  crop  year  than  a  year  earlier.  Carry-overs  of  corn  and 
barley  at  the  end  of  the  1945-46  season  are  Hkely  \to'be  smaller  than  this  year,  but 
carry-over  of  oats  probably  will  be  larger,  so  that  the  total  carry-over  of  these  three 
qrains  may  be  about  the  same  in  1946  as.  in-  1.945.  Smaller  quantities  of  wheat' and  rye 
probably  will  be  fed  in  the  1945-46  feeding  season  than  in  any  of  the  previous  four  sea- 
sons. ' 
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Strong  Demand  for  Peed  likely  to 
Continue  this  *at inter 

Demand  for  feed  grain  and  "byproduct  feeds,  which  has  "been  exceptionally 
strong  during  recent  months,  probably  will  continue  strong  at  least  through 
the  coming  winter  and  early  spring.     Livestock  feed  requirements  vail  increase 
as  the  weather  gets  colder  and  as  less  feed  can  "be  secured  from  pastures  and 
ranges.    Favorable  livestock-feed  price  ratios  also  provide  incentives  for  con- 
tinued heavy  feeding.     Little  change  is  expected  in  quantities  of  feed  concen- 
trates required  for  milk  cows,  compared  with  last  winter.     Only  a  small  re- 
duction is  indicated  in  numbers  of  milk  cows  on  farms,  and  the  rate  of  feeding 
probably  will  continue  at  a  high  level.    However,  further  large  increases  in 
the  quantities  fed  per  cow  seem  unlikely  this  winter.     Greater  .quantities  of 
feed  grain  and  other  concentrates  have  been  fed  pet  cow  during  19^5  than  ever 
before.  » 

Poultry  feed  requirements  are  likely  to  be  at  least  as  large  during  the 
coming  winter  as  a  year  earlier.    Numbers  of  chickens  on, farms  next  January  1 
probably  will  be  at  least  as  large  as  on  January  1,  19^5 »  at  a  near-record 

level.     The  number  of  hogs  to  be  fed  this  winter  probably  will  exceed  those 
of  a  year  earlier,  and  although  hogs  may  not  be  fed  to  such  heavy  weights  as 
in  19^5*  total  fe^d  requirements  a~re  likely  to  be  greater  than  during  the 
winter  of  19^^—  U5.     The  total  number  of  cattle  to  be  grain-fed  for  market  this 
winter  may  be  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     Large  quantities  of  soft 
or  wet  corn  will  be  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs  in  the  Corn  Belt  during  the  next 
few  months,  although  the  feeding  value  of  that  corn  is  not  as  great  per  bushe] 
as  for  better  quality  corn. 

Heavy  Pi sappearance  of  Peed  Grain 
in  Prospect 

Disappearance  of  feed  grain  will  be  heavy  during  the  next:  few  months, 
possibly  even  heavier  than  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.    Dis-  '±, 
appearance  of  corn  during  the  October-December  quarter  is  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  heaviest  on  record  for  the  quarter,  1  owing  partly  to  the  larger. than  usual 
proportion  of  the  19^5  crop  that  is  in  silage  and  that  will  be  utilized  by  W|| 
hogging  off  and  in  forage  and  grazing.    Also  the  large  quantity  of  corn  that  3 
is  soft  or  of  very  high  moisture  content  will  need  to  be  fed  this  fall  and  in 
winter,  to  avoid  spoilage.     In  addition  to  these  are  other  factors  indicating  ii 
a  rapid  disappearance  of  corn  in  the  next  few  months,  including  the  very  strong1  i 
commercial  and  export  demand  and  the  reduced  quantities  of  wheat  and  rye  that  \\ 
will  be  fed.     Disappearance  of  corn  probably  will  be  heavy  .throughout  the* 
entire  IQk^-kG  crop  year,  although"  nrobably  not  30  heavy,-  relatively,  in  the 
third  and- f  ourth  quart ers  as  ihtmrfirst  te^  quarters.    By  summer,  of  19^°  reduced  ^ 
farm  stocks  of  corn,  together  with  some  reduction  in. the  demand  for  livestock  „, 
food,  will  combine, to  diminish  the  rate  of  corn  disappearance  during^the  lasv 
part  of  the  reason,  -  r 

Disappearance  of  oats  during  the  19^5-^>  crop  year  probably  will  be  one  - 

of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  on  record.    Disappearance  during  July-  i 

September  was  the  second  largest  for  that  quarter  on  record.    A  very  laree  :ex 

disappearance  of  oats  is  expected  to  continue  all  through  the  season,  because  :t 

of  the  very  strong- demand- for  feed  grains .and  because  of 'the  very  large  supply  ^ 
of  oats  and  the  difficulty  of  livestock  producers  and  feed  mixers  to  obtain 
desired  quantities  of  corn. 

Disappearance  of  barley  during  19^5-^6  may  ^e  even  larger  than  last  :% 
season.    Disappearance  during  July-September  was  very  large,  and  although 
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I not  of  record  proportions,  it  exceeded  disappearance  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 

"by  17  million  bushels.     This  rapid  rate  of  disappearance  is  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue through  the  entire  season.    As  market ings  of  corn  increase,  some  easing  of  de- 
Uand  for  barley  probably  will  occur. 

ifey  or  able  Livestock-Feed  Price  Rat  ios  in 
J,  '  Prospect ,  But  Less  Favorable  Pros- 
pect, s  for  Poultry men 

Favorable  livestock  product-f eed  price  ratios  are  in  prospect  for  livestock 
produc-rs  for  the  coming  winter  and  much  of  19^-b.     But  poultrymen  face  prospects  of 
less  favorable  egg-feed  pricis  ratios  in  the  coming  months. 

Milk-feed  and  butter-fat  feed  price  ratios  '-'ill  be  favorable  for  the  dairy 
enterprise  during  the  coming  winter  and  spring.    Unit  returns  to  dairymen  for  whole 
milk  for  the  next  few  months  (through  March),  including  ■j-overnment  payments,  probata 
will  be  slightly  lover  than  in  the  past  year.     But  unit  returns  from  sales  of  buttep- 
(fat,  because  of  substantially  higher  dairy  production  payments,  will  be  materially 
above  returns  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19-^- Peed  supplies  are  large 
enough  to  permit  a  liberal  rate  of  grai  n  and  other  concentrate  feeding,  and  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  feed  probably  will  not  be  much  dif  f  erent  Srcin  thos-*  paid  ia  19^-^5. 

Dairy  product-feed  price  ratios  have  been  highly  favorable  to  the  dairy 
enterprise.    Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  feed  during  October  were  about  unchanged 
from  the  previous  year.    Unit  returns  on  butterfat  were  substantially  higher,  because 
of  an  increased  rate  of  production  payments  on  sales  of  butterfat.     Hence,  the  but- 
terfat-feed  price  ratio  in  mid-October  was  12  percent  above  that  of  last  year,  and 
was  17  percent  above  the  1910-^  average  for  October.     The  ratio  in  mid-October  was 
the  sixth  most  favorable  for  that  month  in  35  years  of  record.    P&yicent  rates  on 
deliveries  of  whole  rrilk,  however,  are  slightly  below  last  year,  and  the  milk-feed 
price  ratio,   including  production  payments,  was  3  percent  below  the  previous  October, 
but  was  8  percent  above  the  1924-^3  average  for  October. 

The  egg-feed  price  ratio  has  been  considerably  more  f avrrahk'tto poultrymen  in 
19^+5  than  in  19^,  and  more  favorable  than  average.     Because  of  a  ''eakening  in 
demand,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  eg^s  proba/bly  will  decline  materially  this 
winter  and  may  be  near  support  levels  during  much  of  19U6. ,  The  extent  of  the  de- 
cline will  depend  in  large  part  on  export  demand  for  eggs.    With  feed  prices  expect- 
'*ed  to  bo  not  greatly  different  from  present  prices,  the  egg-feed  price  ratio  in  19^6 
will  be  distinctly  less  favorable  to  egg  producers  than  in  19^5* 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio  has  ber-n  moderately  above  the  long-time  average  dur- 
ing 19^5,  and  above  the  19UU  level.     However,  hog  prices  in  recent  months  have  been 
low  in  relation  to  returns  from  eggs  and  butterfat,  with  allowance  for  dairy  produc- 
tion payments.    Although  above  average,  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  is  not  particularly 
favorable  for  expansion  of  hog  production.     Hog  prices  probably  will  average  nearly 
as  high  in  the  first  half  of  lQ^-b  as  in  the  first  half  of  IStyS,  and  the  hog-corn 
■price  ratio  probably  will  continue  favorable,  at  least  for  this  winter  and  most  of 
jjext  spring.     The  subsidy  to  hog  slaughterers  is  scheduled  to  be  discontinued  not 
ftater  than  June  30,  19^-6,  m&  prices  of  hogs  probably  will  be  lower  in  the  second 
Balf  of  I9H6  than  in  the  second  half  of  19^5,  assuming  that  the  size  of  the  spring 
|ig  crop  next  year  is  about  the  srme  as  in  l^'5t    Under  those  conditions,  the  hog- 
fcorn  price  ratio  probably  would  be  somewhat  less  favorable  to  producers  in  the 
latter  part  of  19'1J-6  than  at  present. 
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Market  Movement  of  Corn  at  Low  Level 

Marketings  of  corn,  as  measured  "by  receipts  at  principal  terminal 
markets,  have  "been  smaller  than  usual  since  August,  and  in  relation  to  the 
very  strong  demand  have  "been  extremely  small.    Marketings  of  corn  usually 
increase  somewhat  "by  September,  as  prospects  for  the  new  crop  improve.  This 
year  farmers  apparently  were  hesitant  to  market  old-crop  corn  in  large  volume, 
mainly  "because  of  lateness  of  this  year's  crop  and  because  of  its  susceptibility 
to  frost  damage.    Receipts  of  corn  at  12  principal  terminal  markets  during 
August  amounted  to  only.l^  million  bushels,  after  having  been  at  near-record 
levels  of  ^0  to  1+1+  million  bushels  e^ch  month  since  November  Marketings 
increased  to  22  million  bushels  in  September,  a  volume  vrhich  was  about  average 
for  that  month;  then  declined  sharply  in  October,  when  less  than  19  million 
bushels  were  received  at  primary  markets.     This  decline  was  contra-seasonal, 
since  marketings  usually  increase  materially  in  October  as  new-crop  grain  becomes 
available  in  volume,  '  The  decrease  in  marketings  this  fall  is  mainly  at  t  rib  liable 
to  delayed  harvesting  of  the  crop  and  the  high  moisture  content  of  the  corn 
harvested. 


Marketings  of  corn  during  the  19^—^5.  crrp  year,  even  with  the  reduced 
marketings  in  August  and  September,  were  materially  larger  than  in  other  years. 
From  'October  I9I+I+  through  September  I9I+5,  a  total  of  392  million  bushels  of 
corn  were  received  at  the  12  principal  terminal  markets,  compared  with  253 
million  a  year  earlier  and  with  the  5-.^ear  ( 1938-1+2) average  of  271  million 
bushels.    Movement  of  corn  to  market  was  at  a  very  high  rate  from  late 
October  I9I+I+  through  July  this  year.     Nevertheless,  in  relation  to  the  very 
strong  demand  for  corn,  the  market  supply  was  extremely  small,  and  much  larger 
quantities  would  have  been  taken  at  going  market  prices  had  the  corn  been 
available. 

Table  3«-  Feed  grains:    Receipts  at  primary  markets, 
October  I93I+-I+I+,  August-October  I9U5 


It  em 


Jktlober 


Average 


I9U3 


I9UM- 


I9U5 


Augu  s  t     :  S  ep  temter :  October 


l,-000  -bu.  1,000  bu.  1,-000  bu.  1,000  bu.  l.OOOba.  1,000 bu. 


Corn,  12  markets  l/  , 
Oats,  12  markets  l/ 
Barley,  1+  markets  2/ 


2^,615 

-8,357 
10,1+12 


25, 15^ 
16,637 
19,721 


-11+..71S 

13,969 
-17,611 


lU.031 
1+2, 6lU 

22,59s 


22,10^+  ig,7S2 
32,669  23,261 
19,931  15,21+3 


Compiled  from  rpports  of  the  Grain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion. 

1/  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.,  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria, 
Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Sioux. City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Wichita. 
2/  Minneapolis,  .Milwaukee,  .Chicago,  and  Duluth. 

Production  of  Byproduct    Feeds  in  I9UU-I+5 
Wa s  Largest  on  Record 

Production  of  byproduct  feeds  during  the  I9I+I+-I+5  season,  beginning  October, 
was  about  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  largest  on  record.  The 
largest  increases  in  I9I+I+-I+5  'compared  with  a  year  earlier  were  in  wheat  millfeeds, 
distillers'  driad  grains,  cottonseed  cake  and  meal,  and  alfalfa  meal.  Production 
?£,  grf-in  byproduct  feeds,  oilseed  cakes  and  meals,  and  alfalfa  meal  during  the 
13414-45  season  totaled  14,965,000  tons,  .compared  with  1*+, 249, 000  tons  during 
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the  1Q43-44  season,  and  with  the  5-year  (1938-42)  average  of  10,'96'9, 000 "tons. 

;  "Wheat  millfeed  production,  -which  usually  -account s.  for  about  3.0  percent 
of  the  total  tonnage  of  all 'byproduct  feed?,  ...amounted •  to  6,076,000  tons  in 
19^4-45,  an  increase'  of  11  percent  from  the  5»v£>9:, 000't ons  produced  in  194/3- 
UU,  and  33  percent  more -than  the  5~yea-r  average.  ....  r 

•  Production  of  nil  seed  'cake  and  meal  ( soybean,- ;c©ttons_eed,-  -linseed, 
peanut,  and  copra)'  totaled  6, 104,.000  tons  in  the  19^4-45  season..  This  was  4 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  hut  3^  percent  more -than  the  5-year  average. 
The  oilseed  cakes  and  meals'  showing  increased  production  [Were  soybean  and 
cottonseed,  while  production  of  "both  linseed  cake  and  meal  and  peanut,  cake '  and 
.meal  -was  -smaller  in  1944^45  than  a -year  earlier. -.  ..Copra  cake  and  meal  [produc- 
tion was  considerably  smaller  in..  1944-45  than  average.  ;;, 

Production  of  distillers'  dried  grains  •  amounted-  fro  -63  3-,  500  tons',  in-; 
1944-45,  an  increase  of  ^3  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  and  more  than  two  and 
a  half  times  the  1938-42  average.     Output  of  217, 400  tons  of  brewers'  dried 
grains  in  1944^-45  was  6  percent  smaller  than -.that  of -a  year  earlier  ,  but  5C 
percent  above,  average.     Curtailed  operat  ions  .of  .the  corn. .wet-milling.' industry 
during  part  of  the  1944-45  season .resulted  in  a  production  of  ccrn;gluten 
feed  and  mea 1  during  that  season  only; slightly  larger  than  a -year  earlier,, 
although  12  per  cent  "more-  than  the  5-year  average.  .  • 

Alfalfa  meal  production  was  sharply  increased  during  loUU-i.45,  with 
924,300  tons  produced,  ■  or  -  20.  percent  more''  than  •  a  .year  earlier,,  and- 78- percent 

above  .average.  ■    ...  .  ....         ..,*   .  .  -  .  ,.[!?. \.  '',£'. 

Table  -.--'-'Production  and  stocks'  of  :  specified  byproduct  f  eeds, '  October  193&- 

October  I9U5  .:'. :.'  ■-.  ' 

■  ■'"  :   October-September  -  '"*  :  October 

 -    -u".   ~ ...        ; -.gggtj: '.  19^4 .'..;...i9^45..4 ..  m 1945 

. '/'[  ";  '  .  "  '  '/   ri-^90"-f ons-: lyOOO  -  ten s ;  1 , 000  t  ons  1,000  tonslflfOton.' 

Production .      "■      ■  ' 

.--Cottonseed.- cake  -and-.jne.al  .  :    ;  1,908.0  .'   1,749.0  '    .1,915.7  ,240.4  ..  240.4 

•  Soybean  cake  and -meal  .  ..  ..J.:  1,  800.4  '.   '3,444.8./ 1/3,  60f.  0  218.0  2/ 

.  .Linseed  cake  and  meal.....:        693. 0  997.0    l/  455.. 0  59.6  2/ 

.[Peanut  cake/ and\meal  . . : .  t :      ...  77.  8           108. 7  :           92.2  ''  '4.3  ■  6.0 

Copra  cake  and"  meal                    .-67.!  33. 0  :l/   ■  41.0  2-9  •  '2/ 

Gluten  feed  and  meal- :       ■jS&'.k  842.1''    '   859.7  72.9  3/^6.7 

Brewers'  dried,  grains             ..      144.7  :  2$Q-J  /..  -     217..4  18.1/.  -21.0 

Distillers'  dried:grains  ./  r    244.3  UU3.9           633.5'  '  4y. 3        '  27-3 

Wheat  millfeeds   :     4,561.9  .5,489.3 .      6,076.2  .  -  49H.3  «/y60.0 

Hice  millf  eeds   :,       .'.127. 6  '       138.  8        .'   149.7  '21.8     -.  24.1 

Alfalfa  meal                        .  :  '. .  '  /5IS. 0  "  ;"  '771.8           924.3  88.4  90.7 

St ocks ,  end  of  period  i 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  .:         liy.  3  '   61.5'         :'■  49.6  69.9-  56-4 

Peanut  cake  and  meal                       3.8  2.4                .6  .2.8  1.5 

Compiled,  as -'follows:     Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  wheat  millf  eeds,  "Bureau  of 
the  Census;   soybean  and  linseed  cake  and  meal,  Grain-  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  derived  from  Census  c rushing s  report s; .  brewers '  and- 
distillers'  dried  grains,  copra  cake  and  meal, • and  rice  millfeeds, .Production 
and: Marketing  Administration;  gluten  feed  and  meal' derived  f rom  reports,  of. the 
Corn  "Industries  Research  _Eoundat ion.  ... 

l/  Partly  estimated.     2]  lot  available.     j[/  "Domestic  grind"  only.     UJ  Prelim- 
inary. 
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EESD  CONCENT RATE  PRICES  AND  PRICE  RELATIONSHIPS 
By  R.  A.  Phillips 

Recent  Price  Trends 

In  the  years  immediately  prior  to  the  depression,  which  "began  in  late 
1929 »  feed  grain  prices  were  15  to  13  percent  higher  than  the  average  for  the 
1310-11+  period.     Prices  dropped  sharply  in  1930-32,  in  response  to  depression 
conditions.    By  early  1933*  they  were  at  the  lowest  levels  in  more  tha.n  35 
years.     Extreme  changes  in  production  from  year  to  year  and  changes  in  demand 
resulted  in  very  wide  price  fluctuations  in  the  years  immediately  following 
1332.     During  late  1933  and  19 3^"»  prices  advanced  materially,  mostly  in  respons 
to  drought-curtailed  production.    With  a  large  production  in  1935»  however, 
prices  declined  substantially.    Production  was  again  seriously  curtailed  "by 
drought  in  193^,  and  prices  advanced  sharply  that  year  and  the  first  half  of 
1937 »  reaching  higher  levels  than  during  the  immediate  pre-depression  years. 
The  harvesting  of  fairly  large  feed  grain  crops  in  1937*  together  with  de- 
clining livestock  prices,  resulted  in  sharp  declines  in  feed  grain  prices  dur- 
ing the  1937-32  crop  year.    During  the  1938-39  season,  prices  continued  to  de- 
cline, but  at  a  more  moderate  rate,  finally  reaching  levels  near  those  of 
1933- 3^»    Prices  advanced  almost  uninterruptedly,  except  for  minor  seasonal 
declines,  from  1939  through  19^»     Sharpest  advances  were  in  the  I9U3-UU  seasor 
In  i3lj.3-.Uhj  feed  grain  prices  reached  a  peak  for  the  period  since  1919-20, 
averaging  about  75  percent  higher  than  the  average  for  1910-lU.    Prices  were 
slightly  lower  in  I9I+U-U5  than  a  year  earlier,  but  higher  than  for  any  other 
season  since  1919-20. 

In  general,  prices  of  byproduct  feeds  followed  a  pattern  quite  similar 
to  that  of  feed  grains  from  I929  through  19^5  •     However,  price  declines 
generally  were  not  so  great  as  for  feed  grains,  and  the  general  advance  in 
the  war  period  started  somewhat  earlier  than  for  feed  grains. 

Ext ent  of  Recent  Advances;  Prices 
on  Comparable  Weight  Basis 

Spectacular  price  increases  occurred  in  prices  of  some  kinds  of  feed 
concentrates  during  the  war,  vrhile  for  some  other  kinds  only  moderate  in- 
creases were  made.     Compared  with  periods  earlier  than  19*+1,  however,  fairly 
large  increases  are  shown  for  almost  all  kinds  of  feed  concentrates.  Prices 
of  feeds  included  in  table  5  show  the  extent  of  price  icrea  ses-      during  the 
war  period,  as  well  as  comparisons  with  the  prewar  (1935-39)  years,  and  with 
a  long-time  (192U-U3)  average  for  those  feeds  for  which  price  series  of  that 
length  are  available.    For  ease  in  making  comparisons,  all  prices  have  been 
converted  to  a  weight  equivalent  basis. 

Price  advances  during  the  war  varied  considerably  with  the  different 
feeds.     Much  of  this  variation  was  the  result  of  unusual  supply  or  demand  con- 
ditions for  certain  feeds  before  the  war,  as  well  as  the  conditirns  existing 
at  the  particular  time  that  ceiling  prices  were  established  for  the  various  ' 
feeds.    Between  October  I9UI  and  October  I9U5  increases  amounted  to  as  little 
as  b  percent  for  tankage  and  meat  scraps,  and  to  more  than  120  percent  for 
barley  and  milo.l/      Comparison  of  average  October  prices  of  the  various  feeds 
for  the  1935-39  period  with  those  of  October  I9U5  shows  increases  of  more 
than  100  percent  in  prices  of  oats,  fish  meal,  and  milo,  and  for  a  number  of 


1_/Rye  prices  are  not  used  in  these  comparisons,  since  only  relatively  small 
quantities  of  that  grain  are  utilized  as  feed.     Rye  prices  have ' increased 
"relatively  more  than  prices  of  other  grains. 
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Table  5.-  Prices  of  specified  feeds  per"  10.0  pounds,  October,  I92U-U5 


:  October  Per-    :  'Per-    :  Per- 


Item 

: Average : Average : 
:192l»-U3: 1535-39; 

10.U0  ! 

loUl  : 

! 

1QU2  ! 

'■7* j  . 

: 

iqUU  " 

centage : centage : centage 
I9U5    ;  19U5  19U5 

is  of  :  is  of  :  is  of 
192U-U-?:).qV5--M:  lqUl 

:    Pol.  1 

Bo"l. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Market  prices 

I.2V 

1.2U 

• 

2.0U 

Corn,  Ho.  3  Yellow,  Chicago  .. 

:  1.32 

1.15 

1.38 

1.90 

2.11 

160 

170  . 

170 

Oats,-  So.  3  White,  Chicago  ... 

1.25 

1. 02 

1.07 

1.37 

1.U6 

2.5U 

2.11 

2.lU 

171 

210 

156 

Barley,  Ho.  3»  Minneapolis  ... 

1-35 

1.U2 

.93 

1.15 

1.26 

2.U6 

2-39 

•  2.65 

196 

187 

.'.  230 

1.* 

1.25 

.88 

1.15 

1.26 

2.U2 

1.85 

2.56 

191 

205 

223 

1 

1.76 

1.65 

1.36 

1.87 

2.01 

2.5U 

2.69 

2.80 

159 

170 

150 

1.26 

1.09 

.85 

1.07 

1.06 

I.9U 

2.65 

2.93 

233 

269 

27U 

Bran,  standard,  spring  wheat, 

i'.  U^- 

1.18 

1.03 

1.08 

1.60 

1.99 

1.99 

1.99 

169 

I93. 

139 

Middlings,  standard,  spring 

Li* 

1.63 

wheat,  Chicago  .............. 

!  1.23 

1.12 

1.09 

•  1.99 

1.99 

1.99 

16? 

,178 

138 

Gluten  feed,  23  pet.,  Chicago 

:  1.39 

1.16 

1.12 

1.38 

1.57 

1.7U 

2.06 

2.06 

1U8 

178 

1U9 

Hominy  feed,  white,  Chicago  .. 

i  1.38 

1.25 

1.26 

1.32 

1.6U 

2.35 

2.U2 

2.U5 

178 

196 

186 

Cottonseed  seal,  Ul  pet., 

:  1.75 

1.51 

1.53 

2.07 

2.10 

2.72 

2.72 

2.7U 

157 

181 

132 

Soybean  seal,  Ul  pet.,  Chicago 

l.UU 

I.3O 

1.90 

2.1U 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

181 

137 

Linseed  meal,  Minneapolis  \J 

1.92 

• 

1.77 

1.26 

1.88 

1.82 

2.26 

2.28 

2.28 

119 

129 

121 

Peanut  meal,  U5  pct.,«S.  S. 

Billing  points  

:  2/1.57 

1.33 

1.05 

1.70 

I.89 

2.65 

2.65 

2.65 

169 

199 

156 

Brewers'  dried  grains,  Chicago 

1.16 

l.lU 

1.U2 

I.U9 

1.7© 

1.90 

1.88 

162 

132 

Distillers'  dried  grains, 

Chicago  .................... 

371. U9 

I.3U 

1.63 

1.95 

2.20 

2.20 

2.15 

lUU 

132 

2.U8 

2.05 

3.^7 

3.58 

3.68 

3.68 

3.68 

1U8 

106 

Tankage,  digester,  60  pet., 

13U 

1U5 

i     2.79 . 

! 

2.57 

2.10 

3-53 

3.72 

3.73 

3.73 

3".  73 

106 

Tish  meal, 67 pet,  .S&nSra&eiseo 

I.9U 

2.20 

3.32 

3.98 

3-98 

3-98 

3-98 

— 

205 

120 

Prices  received  by  farmers . 

l.lU 

1.06 

1.16 

1.36 

1.91 

2.02 

.  2.02 

160 

177 

17U 

Oat s  ..a........ ....... ....... 

;  1,15 

.95 

68 

P  12 

170 

206 

161 

!  1.12 

-r  1.06 

.80 

1.02 

1.20 

2.15 

1.99 

2.10 

188 

198 

206 

1.01 

,8U 

.98 

l.oU 

2.0U 

1.55 

2.07 

205 

211 

i  - 

:  1.51 

1.38 

1  £P 

1  7P 

P  PR 

p  77 

P  e;? 

167 

183 

166 

Prices  -paid  by  farmers. 

United  States  average;             •  • 

Mixed  dairy  feed,  16  pet.  .... 

u/1.60 

1.60 

1.96 

2.2U 

2.8U 

2.92 

2.9U 

1SU 

lU8 

Laying  sash  .................. 

2.30 

2.63 

2.92 

3.U5 

3-57 

3.65 

159 

139 

1/  3U  percent  protein,  192U-32"and  I9UI-U3;  37  percent  pro-tein,  1933-UO;  and  32  percent  protein,  I9UU-U5. 


2/  Average  1925-U3. 
V  Average  1936-39- 
U/  Average  1938-39 . 
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other  feeds  increases  amounting  to  nearly  100  percent.    The  smallest  per- 
centage ire  cease  in  prices  from  the  1935"  39  average  to  October  19^5  was 
registered  for  linseed  meal  (29  percent). 

Comparison  of  nrices  strictly  on-  a  weight  basis,  without  allowance 
for  differences  in  total  digestible  nutrients,  'protein  content,  or  grade, 
where  those  differences  exist,  shows  that  market /or  ices  -oer  100  uounds  of 
the  various  feeds  ranged  from  $1.88  to  $3«9^  i-n  October  19^5>  compared 
with  a  price  range  of  $1.15  to  $3*53  in  October  19^1,  and  with  a  range  of 
$1.02  to  $2.57  f°r  1935~39»  price  per  pound  of  brewers'  dried  grains 

in  October  19^+5  was  lower  than  for  any  of.  the  other  feeds.    Within  a 
price  range  of  $1.99  to  $2.50  per  100  pounds  were  included  a  number  of  the 
grain  or  grain  product  feeds  and  linseed  meal.    Feeds  within  a  price 
range  of  $2.50  to  $3*00  per  100  pounds  included  milo,  soybean  meal,  barley, 
peanut  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  and  wheat .  .Feeds  priced  highest  included 
meat  scraps,  tankage,  and  fish  meal,     a]l-of  which,  w ere  between  $3*^8  and 
$3.98  per  100  pounds. 

Current  Prices  on  Basis  of 
Digestible  Nutrients 

Another  comoarison  of  market  price:s  of  feed  concentrates  in  October 
19^+5  is  based  on  the  percentages  of  protein  and  total  digestible  nutrients 
in  the  feeds  (table  6).    For  those  feeds  that  are  high  in  protein,  the 
comparison  is  orincroally  with  cottonseed  meal,  with  little  weight  given 
to  the  price  of  corn.    For  those  feeds  low  in  protein  the  comparison  is 
principally  with  corn.    These  comparisons  are  made  merely  to  indicate  the 
relative  cheapness  of  the  different  feeds  on  a  digestible  nutrient  and  protein 
content  basis,  and  no  adjustments  have  been  made,  for  other  factors  which 
may  make  the  feeds  more  or  less  desirable,  than  corn  and  cottonseed  meal.  On 
this  basis  it  is  indicated  that  in  October  19^5  -corn  was  relatively  cheaper 
than  other  grains,  but  most  low-protein  byproduct  feeds  were  cheaper  than 
corn.     It  is  also  indicated  that  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  was  relatively  more 
expensive  than  other  oilseed  cakes  and  meals,  brewers'   dried  grains,  and 
distillers'  dried  grains,  but  cheaper  than  tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish 
meal.    The  comparisons  are  on  the  basis  of  Chicago  prices  or  for  markets  in 
the  same  general  area,  except  peanut  meal:,  fish  meal,  and  wheat.  •  Since  Chicago 
prices  for  these  latter  feeds  would  be  higher  than  indicated  for  the  maf-kets 
quoted,  the  ratios  between  the  October,  prices  of  such  feeds  and  their  equivalent 
prices  would  be  somewhat  higher. 

This  comparison  of  prices  and  price  equivalents  will  not,  of  course, 
apply  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  .since  prices  of  feed  grains  and  by- 
product feeds  vary  materially  in  different  areas.    Also,  where  differences 
in  cost  of  digestible  nutrients  are  small  they  may  not  be  significant, 
particularly  because  of  differences  of  palatability  and  adaptability  to  feeding 
to  different  classes  of  livestock. 
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Table  6.-  Price  relationships  of  specif  ied;feeds,  •  Octo"ber  1945 


Feed 


Unit 


:Price  .-equivalent  to  corn:  Percentage 
°^P^er:at  Si.  IS3  ^per  bushel,  and; October  price 

2.'     '  cottonseed  meal      iis  of  equivalent 

f*  1CS.   :        at  ,$54.75  "Der  t-OB  l/ :-       price  • 


Dollars  . 

.   ,Dq  liars 

Peraent 

Corn,  XmO.3  fellow,  Cmcago  ' 

Bushel 

1. 183 

i 

I..I83 

Cottonseed  meal,  '4l  percent," 

J  . 

« .' 

ohicago  : 

:  Ton 

'54.75. 

54.75 

uats,  no.  3  vvnxte,  umcago 

.bushel 

•  o34 

.  027 

t  r\  f~\  t 

1O9.I 

-barley,  2ss 0 •  3 »  Minneapolis 

Bushel 

1,  2.  (  X 

1.  UcfU 

124.  0 

1-ilo  Triple p      'l7oiP     Y'°l  1  nw  ' 

100 

Kansas  City  ! 

pounds 

;  2.50O 

2.  14Q 

119.  G 

•»nea.t ,  X40.C,  xiarc.  <«moer, 

Aansa.s  City  ! 

-bushe  1 

"1      £  C  "7 

i»379 

■^ye ,  xMOvc,  Minneapolis  ; 

Bushel 

I.043 

1.225 

^--Lcii,    sternum-id,    soring  . 

wheat ,  Chicago 

Ton 

'39 -so  . 

40. 59 

98.1 

Middlings,  standard,  spring 

wheat ,  Omcago 

Ton 

39.80 

45 . 20 

>  88.1 

b-iui en  feed,  23  percent, 

Chicago 

'  Ton 

41.  25 

49. 22 

83.  0 

hominy  feed,  white,  Chicago" 

Ton 

49 . 00 

44.83 

•  IO9.3 

boybean  meai,  4l  percent,- 

'Ton 

.  .59.. 67. : ... 

Chicago. 

52.00 

87.1 

■uxiibfcseu.  meal,   jci  percent, 

Minneapolis  ••" 

'  Ton 

•k5.'5.o 

53.  *T 

84.5' 

Peanut  meal,  45' percent , 

5.3.  milling  points 

Ton-  ' 

•53.00  " 

88".  7. 

Brewers dried  grains, 

Chicago                •  :          '  . 

Ton 

•37.60 

■    42. 39 

88.7  -- 

Distillers'  dried  grains, 

Chicago 

-  Ton 

•43.00  ' 

'  52.64 

81 1 7 

Meat  scraps,  Chicago 

Ton 

.73.50 

62.65 

1  117.3 

Tankage,  digester,   60  per- 

67 .  82 

cent  , . Chicago      »  ' 

'  Ton 

.  ;io%?l 

Pish  meal,  "67  percent,' 

San  Prancisco  :  -"  •' 

Ton 

•79.50 

5S.03 

137.*' 

1/  Price  that  would  be  approximrtely  equivalent  to  corn  at-  $1,183  Per  bushel -and 
cottonseed  meal  at  '$54.75  per  ton.     These,  computed  prices  are  based  on  the  prices 
of  and  the  percentage  of  carbohydrates  and  protein  in  both  corn  and  cottonseed 
.  meal  and  the  carbohydrate  and  protein  content  of  each  of  the  other  feeds.  (For 
method  see  "Peeds  and  Feeding"  by  P.  B.  Morrison,  20th  Edition,  page  19^.) 
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Table  7  . -Feed-~rain  production,  "by  regions,  19UU-1+5 


Geographic 
division 


North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 

Western  

Total   


North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  At 1 ant ic  . . . . 
South  Central 

Western   

Total   


-cm 


^atsr 


.  19^  . 
Barley- 


Sorghum 
grains 


Total 


■1-,-OOQ  bu.      laOOOLtu*     1:,000  bu.     1.000  bu.  1,000  tons 


93,95^ 
297,191 
i,6UU,75i 

189,169 
371,132 

J2JjL6U 


%22S,36l 


55,610  5,337 
^33,61+6  12,2^3 

568,-355  126,729 
^3,03  3     6  ,  358 

105,-307  19,302 
60,391  11U.U67 


100,520 

997,325 
1,3^2,^92 
206,226 

 29,160 


•  27 

.  £0 
10  9,  £17. 

16  ,M2 


■1,166  ,  392  28^.1+26  .    181.; 7.^6 

 ■  19*+5  1/  -   iuu. 

-  52,8.75.    5,7ul*  • — 

1+99,100    10,881+  :  27 

32U,329  127,067  20,-038 
1+6,589     5,981.         : ,20 
105,973   11,617.  76,656 
5^*73^  115,953   10; 2^ 


3,073,966    1,533,650  277, 2U6  106,985 


3,6^9 
30,75^ 
59,7^1 

6,lU0 

15,615 

_5,Q73 


120.972 


3,798 

36,173 
5k,  390 
6,661+ 
15,271. 
—^,76^ 
121,059 


\J  Indicated  November  1. 


Table  8  .-Feed-grain  supplies,  by  regions 1935~^5  1,/ 


Geographic 
division 

Average 

;  1939-53  . 

19^2  : 

191+3-  :  ; 

19I+U 

.  191+5  2/ 

1,000  tons 

1 ,000 .tons 

1,000  tons 

1.Q.Q0  .tens 

1,000  tons 

North  Atlant  ic  . . . t 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic  , . .  . 

1 

»  »f  ! 

'  i+,il+5 
•  36,31+3 
\  60,207 
6,1+90 

15.399 

i+,7U2 

U.l+97 
39,697 
68,^96 

6,1+23 
16,365 
5.9^8 

'  3,^97 
36,7.63 
62,620 
6,1+39 
15,^66 

5,7,33 

.  -3.9^3 
.33.101 
65,990 
6,699  • 
16,316 

5.723 

'  '.  1+.228 

39.053 
62,870 

7,273 
16,301 
5.1+88 

United  States 

•  •    •  1 

127,826 

ll+l  M  6 

130,523 

131,682 

135,213 

1/  Corn:     October  1  farm  and  terminal  market  stocks,  plus  corn  owned  by  the 
Government,  plus  production;  oats:  July  1  farm  and  terminal  market  stocks 
plus  production;  barley: June  1  farm  and  terminal  market  stocks,  nlus  production; 
grain  sorghums:  production  for  all  purposes. 
2/  Preliminary. 


NOVEMBER  - 

Table  9  .-October  1  supplies  of  feed  grain,,  "by  regions,  average  1939_^3,19^» 

♦  '    and  19^5  -  '■  •-   -i     '  •  . 

~-o  ra^hic  : —    "  "^"Average  1939-1+3    J    '  '  ~ 

difition°       .     :  .  Co^n         :      0at,s        Parley        :  Sorghum       i      Total  - 

 ••:   :    ■  2/ .....   .-:  ..:Zl  : grain  3/   L  

•  :1>00Q  bu.      1,003'.  bu..  •    1,000  bu.      -1,000  bu.     1,000  tons 

aorth  Atlantic  100,813'-.      53,21+0  -   

East  North  Central  *';X,050,o62    -      297,867  '•  •  •  51 

V/est  lTorth  Central     :l,51S,  173;  -      511, 767  -    -"V  -23,01+2 

South  Atlantic  . . .  ,•>>    206,059/  «       17,^07  ■'  5 

South  .Central  +  i  •%25,OjV.-'      51,562  '.'       :  -57,-377  • 

W  est  em-  .v. .-. . 32  ,000   UU.,932—   ■      .   .  -10,795 


Total  -. ... .  r».-i -3,-332 r17S : \-      976,525.....  U/2.71.,122  _  :  -91,770  ■  •  U/ll8,007 

19UU   ■  ■  .  ~I 


North. Atlantic    . ...:  *    93,062  •'    '5k,lk2  k;f*^-     '  ■   ■"  -3,726 

East  North  Central,.;:     9.52,355 .'■ -'    283,622  "ll+;SS8      1   27  31V562 

West  North  Central  .a, 762, 03^^_<      U93, 912-  ll2,-870       ' -55,1+50  •             6.1,  R01 

South  Atlantic--.-.--.  ,-.  : -^---'SQh^^h  ^.  ..--  23,1+22  —   ,  V^-.g |6  ......  •  •    -  •  -6©   6,202 

South  Central  ; . :  <  392, 1^6  <      :  63,  31*+  -:  '      10,1+18.-'  ''109*817   15,318 

Western  .  .  .  ......  .  .v,.^:  -33v61+^   '49,777  ■•      .   64,6.73  ..  J    .  3.750 

TcteJL  :  3,^2,994        968,189  211,1+52    -181,756  122,059 


North  Atlantic               •  106,390        •■  '  55  ,  392  k\  011-  •  :      — 3,976 

East -jJor-th-'C-ent-ral  .:-l, --060,306-  U32 ,1+73  ..--13,563   27   36,9^8 

Vest  ITorth  Central  .:  1,535, 091 ..       7 3U , ^9 ^  ;10.5,^20  ;   20,038-     „  .  57,828 

South  At lantip  ..... :     225,322    '      :  25,351  ;  :    -3,925'  20  6,823 

South  Central i-i.:---l+25v72-8  ;  67,863.-  ...L.  .6, 85k  ;    76,656.      "  .. '.  15,317 

Western  .        H        ,  :  ^  -  31*0^ -  -1+6,-61+6..---  -  .  63.36'^  :   10,21+1+  3.1+23 

"otai  ...y  3, 335,  378  ,   1,362,221  197,237  '106,985  12^,315 

1/  October,  1  farm  atiji  terminal'  .market  stocks  plus  corn  owned- by  the  Government,' 
plus  production.  .:.  '''  .* ' 

2/  October.  1  farmland  terminal  market  stocks.  t  :*»  

2/  Production, 

hj  Kot~  available  by  regions*  -  '  •■    •-  - 
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Table  12.-  Feed  balance,  l}ve.8:fcock  production,  and- feed  per-unit  of  livestock,  United  States, 

year  beginning  October,  1926-34  l/ 
(Supplemental  data  to  table  2,  The  Feed  Situation,  Ootober  1945,  p.  7) 


i  i  i  >  i.i.j  i  i 

Item                                  t  1926     s  1927     t  1928     i  1929     i  1930    i  1931     t  1932     i  1933     :  1934 

 -_  I  I  »  I  !  I  t  I  1 

—————  iMillion  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 

:  tons  ton a  tons  tons  tons  tons        tons        tons  tons 
Supply  i 

Stocks  beginning  of  crop  year  2/  »  12.4  9.0  4.8  7.7  6.9  8.0 

Production  I 

Corn   71.3  73.3  74.6  70.5  58.2  72.1 

Oat  i  18.5  17.5  21.0  17^8  20.4  •  18.0 

Barley  ,  4.0  5.7  .    f.S  "       6.7  7.2  4.8 

Sorghum  grains   i  2.0  2.3  2.2  1.4  1.1  2.0 

Total  feed  grains  produced   i  95.8  98.8  105'7  96»*  e6»9  96»9      111.2  84.1 

Other  grains  fed  3/  «  173  1.7  :  1.9  HiTS  §71  O         572  3.8 

Byproduct  feeds  for  feed  4/   13.5  13.2  13.7  13.7  13.2  12.3        12.6  12.4 

Total  supply  of  concentrates   t  123.1  122.7  126.1  121.3  .    113.1  123.0      138.2      115.6  8276 

i       Utilization  I 

Domestic  feed  grains  fed  »  88.2  92.4  91.3  87.4  76.3  86.1 

Domestic  wheat  and  rye  fed    1.3  1.6  2.0  3.5  6.0  6.8 

Other  grains  fed   i  .1  .1  5/  5/  .1  5/ 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal    2.7  2.2  7.6  2.6  2.4  7.2 

Animal  protein  feeds   t  2.7  2.7  2.8  2.8  2.8  2.9 

Other  byproduct  feeds  4/  t  8.1  8.5  8.3  8.3  8.6  7.2 

Total  concentrates  Ted   t  103.1  107.3  107.0  104.6  95.6  104.2      111.4  92.1 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  human  food,  i 

industry,  and  export   ;.i  9..9  ■  10.9  11.7  9.6  8.8  8.8         9.3  9.4 

Total  utilisation   .'   113.0  118.2  118.7  114.2  104.4  113.0      120.7  101.5 

Total  utilization  adjusted  to  crop-year  : 

basis   >  114.1  117.9  116.4  114.4  105.1  U2.8      122.9      103.2  79.0 

Stocks  at  end  of  orop  year  2/  t  9.0  4.8  7.7  6.9  8.0  10.2        15.3  12.4 

Number  of  grain-oonsuming  animal  units  : 

January  1  following  (millions)    135.5  140.5  137.0  135.8  134.9  139.5 

Supply  of  all  concentrates  per  animal  j 

unit  (tons)   i  .91  .87  .92  .89  .84  .88 

Utilization  of  all  concentrates  for  feed  per: 

animal  unit  January' 1  following  (tons)  ....j  .76  .76  .78  .77  .71  .75 
Livestock  production,  October-September,  in  i 

terms  of  production  units  (millions)  6/  ...j  151.2  151.8  150.4  •  149.8  151.2  152.1 
Utilization  of  all  concentrates  for  feed  peri 

production  unit  (tons)   i  .68  .71  .71  .70  .63  .69         .73  .64 
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144.5  143.2 
.96  .81 
.77  .64 

152.7  143.5 


12.4 

40.6 
8.7 
2.8 
.5 


52.6 


5.3 
12.3 


54.0 
3.5 
1.8 
2.1 
2.8 
7.4 


71.6 


9.4 


81.0 


3.6 


120.5 
.69 
.59 
131.9 
.54 


l/  These  data  are,  for  the  most  part,  comparable  to  data  for  subsequent  years  as  published  in  recent  issues  of 

The  Feed  Situation.    Items  which  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  data  for  years  subsequent  to  1934  include  stocks 

at  beginning  of  crop  year,  supply  and  utilization  of  byproduct  feeds  for  feed,  and  livestock  production. 

Zj  Farm,  terminal  market,  and  Government-owned  stocks  of  corn  October  1,  oats  July  1,  and  barley  August  1,  1926-33, 

June  1,  1934;  stocks  of  sorghum  grains  not  reported. 

3/  Imported  grain  and  domestic  wheat  and  rye. 

A/  Exclusive  of  brewers'  and  distillers'  dried  grains,  1926-34,  and  rice  millfeecs,  1926-33. 
V  Lose  than  50,000  tons. 

%J  An  animal  production  unit  is  equal  to  4,237  pounds  of  milk,  314  pounds  of  hogs,  •live- weight ,  653  pounds  of  cattle 
and  calves,  live  weight,  185  dozen  eggs,  70  ohickens  produced,  20  turkeys  produced,  116  broilers  produced,  37  sneep 
and  lambs  on  farms  January  1,  or  0.70  horse  or  mule  on  farms  January  1. 
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3AS  "SITUATION"  REPORTS 


The  Cotton  Situation 

The  Dairy  Situation 

The  Demand  and  Price  Situation 

The  Para  Income  Situation 

The  Pats  and  Oils  Situation 

The  Peed  Situation 

The  Pruit  Situation 

The  Livestock  and  Wool  Situation 

The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation 

'The  National  Pood  Situation 

The  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation 

The  Tobacco  Situation 

The  Vegetable  Situation 

The  Wheat  Situation 


The  World  Sugar  Situation 

The  above  reports  are  available  .frjsc.  tp on"  request 

Address  requests  to: 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25.  D»  c* 


(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

( Quart  erly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Quarterly) 

(Quarterly) 

(Bi-monthly  except 
monthly  for  July 
and  August) 
(Annually) 


